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SCOTSMEN 


aes] STORY is told of a Scotsman, a 
} new arrival in London, who asked 
a policeman the way to the Cale- 
donian Asylum. The policeman, 
who also hailed from the Land o’ 
Cakes, looked quizzingly at his com- 
patriot, and replied, with a grin, ‘Man, ye’re jist 
in it the noo.’ The story, like so many of its kind, 
is possibly apocryphal, but its point is evident. 
Ever since the union of the crowns in the ‘most 
dread person’ of that ‘most high and mighty 
Prince, James’—to quote the fulsome dedication 
in our Bibles—London has been a_ veritable 
Eldorado to pushing Scotsmen, who have worked 
it for all it is worth. With James came from 
Scotland to the Metropolis troops of needy adven- 
turers, who found an easy and profitable employ- 
ment in ‘spoiling the Egyptians’ The Scots 
tongue became known at the English Court, and 
Scottish influence began to make itself felt in 
London. King Jamie proved a good friend to his 
fellow-countrymen, who consequently became the 
objects of jealousy on the part of the Southrons. 
The hereditary and implacable enmity which for 
centuries had existed between England and Scotland 
was still smouldering, and the embers were fanned 
by the favouritism which ‘the British Solomon’ 
took no pains to conceal. The king had the poor 
satisfaction of having three great English drama- 
tists—Ben Jonson, Chapman, and Marston—in 
prison at once for their share in a play contain- 
ing uncomplimentary allusions to his native land. 
The Scotch colony in London, founded and fos- 
terel under such august patronage, flourished 
apace; ‘the loaves and the fishes’ proved sub- 
stantial compensations for English antipathy. 
During the reign of Charles I. and during the 
Commonwealth the political influence of the 
colony appears to have been a factor of some 
importance ; but at the Restoration it received 
a check, There was little in common between 
the bulk of his Scottish subjects and the Merry 
Monarch, whose distaste for anything savouring 
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IN' LONDON. 
By W. C. MACKENZIE. 


of Puritanism obliterated his sense of the services 
which the Scottish Presbyterians had rendered to 
him when he was a crownless and a_ throneless 
fugitive. 

A century after the union of the crowns the 
union of Parliaments was consummated—an event 
which considerably affected the Scottish community 
in the Metropolis, as well as their countrymen at 
home. Previous to the Union Scotsmen in London 
were regarded as foreigners, and, as such, suffered 
various disabilities which the parliamentary fusion 
removed. They became naturalised in England, 
London became their metropolitan city, and an 
era of unbroken prosperity set in for them, Un- 
fortunately, the altered conditions did not have 
the result of rendering a Scotsman less obnoxious 
in English eyes than formerly ; rather, indeed, was 
the contrary the case. Perhaps at no time was 
the anti-Scotch feeling in London more pronounced 
than during the second half of last century. 
Londoners had not forgotten the panic into which 
they were thrown when Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
his Highlanders reached Derby and threatened 
the Metropolis. Had the contemplated descent on 
London actually taken place, British history from 
that period might have had to be rewritten, and 
Hogarth might have found it necessary to paint 
a companion-picture to his famous ‘March to 
Finchley.’ But, although the danger was averted, 
the recollection of what might have been rankled 
in the minds of Londoners, and inspired them with 
additional antipathy towards every one and every- 
thing Scotch. Lampooners sharpened the edge of 
their wits against the ‘beggarly Scots,’ and cari- 
caturists, with all Hogarth’s exaggeration, but 
without his art, delighted in holding up the 
obnoxious nation to ridicule, 

Johnson’s Boswell has given us a number of 
his master’s sallies against the —biographer’s 
countrymen. The sarcastic fulminations of the 
great phrasemonger against Scotsmen in London 
are well known ; their exclusiveness, the poverty 
of their country, and its corollary, their pros- 
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perity in England, being the themes round which 
his ponderous wit so often played. A people who, 
according to him, ‘loved Scctland better than 
truth’ were not likely to escape his castigation ; 
but it is sufficiently clear that his sarcasms were 
for the most part what, in modern parlance, would 
be termed ‘chaff. Scotsmen of his time, like 
their compatriots of the present day, felt uneasy 
when ‘chaffed’ about themselves or their native 
country. Johnson well knew their weak point, and 
mischievously directed the heavy batteries of his 
wit against it. It is noteworthy that Mr Millar 
and Mr Strahan, with whom he chiefly contracted 
for his literary work, were hoth Scotsmen; and 
his own words, in a letter to Boswell, probably 
afford the index of his real sentiments towards 
the nationality which he is often erroneously sup- 
posed to have held in detestation. ‘Tell them’ 
(the Scotch people), he wrote, ‘how well I speak 
of Scotch politeness and Scotch hospitality and 
Scotch beauty, of everything Scotch but Scotch 
oatcakes and Scotch prejudices ;’ and there can be 
no doubt that, in spite of the frequency with which 
the long-suffering ‘Bozzy’ was alternately jumped 
upon, frozen out, and roasted in conversation with 
his terrible mentor, Johnson entertained a sincere 
affection for his faithful Scottish henchman. 

Of the other notable Scots in London his opinion 
was a qualified one. ‘An echo of Voltaire,’ he 
called Hume. ‘A literary charlatan’ was his 
view of Macpherson of Ossianic fame. Of Dr 
Blair’s sermons he said, ‘Although the dog is a 
Scotchman and a Presbyterian, and everything he 
should not be, I was the first to praise them.’ 
The Marquis of Bute, the leading Scotsman in 
London at that time, was the means of providing 
Johnson with his pension of- £300 a year; and 
Smollett was one of those who exerted his influence 
in the same direction; thus showing that, in 
spite of Johnson’s well-known attacks on Scotsmen, 
the latter were sensible enough to appraise them 
at their true value, and were ready to help the 
great Englishman whose personality, no less than 
his genius, they held in admiration. 

The jealousy which Englishmen of that period 
entertained for Scotsmen was focussed in the 
person of Lord Bute, who was accused of undue 
favouritism towards his countrymen. The anta- 
gonism which this nobleman aroused in England 
caused the Scots to rally round him; national 
passions were set aflame; and national prejudices 
warped the judgment of both parties, Lord Bute, 
an amiable and kindly man, but not a very 
distinguished politician, was regarded by his com- 
patriots as a heaven-born statesman, and by 
Englishmen as a person destitute of all ability 
except that of providing Scotsmen with snug 
billets, It is inconceivable that at the end of the 
nineteenth century a similar state of affairs should 
exist; we may congratulate ourselves on having 
taken a long stride forward since those days. 
Traces of national jealousy may still be occasion- 


ally encountered in a very modified form; but 
it is free from the rancour of the past, and, when 
operating as a stimulant to mutual emulation of 
mutual good qualities, is not an unmixed evil. 

During this century the influx of Scotsmen to 
the Metropolis has kept continuously on the 
increase. At the present day the number of 
Scotsmen in London is said to equal the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh; they are largely found 
among what are vaguely termed ‘the well-to-do 
classes ;’ and it can be safely asserted that the 
proportion occupying positions of trust and even 
of distinction is remarkable. The list of merchant- 
princes and bank and insurance managers in the 
City contains a ‘striking number of obviously 
Scottish names. In the financial world Scots- 
men share their high reputation with a nationality 
of even greater acquisitiveness: that nationality 
whose representatives are to be found under the 
domes of palatial offices and the ‘three balls’ of 
dingy shops. The Highlander in London, as else- 
where, must acknowledge his inferiority to his 
Lowland brother in the gentle art of money- 
making. He must fain rest content with his 
acknowledged superiority in the domain of whisky ; 
at the present day he figures largely on the labels 
of ‘mountain dew,’ as in former years he repre- 
sented, by means of a painted wooden effigy, the 
delights of snuff-taking. Were the Lowland Scot 
in the City similarly depicted, he would appear 
as a shrewd-looking gentleman, with his back to 
the north, his face to the south, and his eyes 
fixed on—the main chance. 

But it is not only in the world of commerce 
and finance that the London Scot is prominent. 
In the government of the Metropolis, as in the 
government of the Empire, he takes his full share. 
The first chairman of the London County Council 
was a Scottish nobleman who has already been 
Prime-Minister, and who is only now, probably, 
on the threshold of a still more brilliant career. 
The present chairman of the London School Board 
is also a distinguished member of the Scottish 
peerage. To the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster, Scotland has sent the most notable 
statesman and one of the greatest men of the 
century ; and the same country has produced not 
only the present distinguished Leader of the House 
of Commons, but also the recently elected Leader 
of the Opposition. In metropolitan literature, 
journalism, science, and art Scotland is well repre- 
sented. The novelists of the ‘Kailyard’ school 
have secured for themselves a safe place in the 
estimation of the English public, while the ranks 
of London journalism are being more and more 
recruited from the other side of the Border. The 
name of the Sage of Chelsea has stood during the 
century for all that is greatest in Scottish intel- 
lectuality. The names of eminent scientists readily 
occur to one as being of Scottish origin, and the 
same is true in the domain of mechanics. Not to 
speak of Allan Ramsay and Sir David Wilkie, of 
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Pettie and Orchardson, British art is to an appre- 
ciable extent under the influence of the Glasgow 
school, members of which have begun to invade the 
Metropolis. Two at least of the leading musical 
composers in London are Scotsmen, and the stage 
—pace Dr Johnson—has Scottish representatives 
who are at the top of their profession. Literary 
and dramatic criticism of the present day has been 
sensibly strengthened by the accession to its ranks 
of notable London Scots; and Scottish dramatists 
and Scottish plays are modern factors in the 
theatrical world of the capital. Even the Scottish 
pulpit in London has, in its time, attracted the 
cream of metropolitan intellect ; and Presbyterian 
Scotland has during the past quarter of the cen- 
tury supplied Lambeth Palace with an occupant, 
and the Anglican Church with a Primate. 

Two notable characteristics of Scotsmen in Lon- 
don are their gregariousness and their clannish- 
ness. These traits are by no means confined to 
the Metropolis, for wherever there are Scotsmen 
away from home, so surely will Scottish societies 
be formed; and that is tantamount to saying 
that, impelled by a community of interests and 
associations, Scotsmen club together in every 
quarter of the globe. Even the immensity of 
London life does not entirely hide from the public 
view the concrete forms of patriotic sentiment 
which bind together the Scottish units scattered 
throughout the metropolitan area. The coherence 
of Scotsmen perhaps finds no parallel in the 
collection of other nationalities represented in the 
huge maélstrom known as London. Whether it 
be that the Scottish temperament, influenced by 
early education and by home associations, is 
opposed to the spirit of cosmopolitanism, or that 
national customs, national prejudices, possibly a 
national accent, militate against perfect fusion with 
fellow-Britons, the fact remains that London Scots 
‘hing thegither’ more closely than do Irishmen, 
Welshmen, or provincial Englishmen ; hence the ex- 
clusiveness or clannishness which has aroused the 
ire of Englishmen from Dr Johnson downwards. 

Londoners see at the Scottish concerts and 
dinners which periodically take place in the 
capital something of the ebullient patriotism 
which nearly invariably characterises these occa- 
sions; but few can be aware of the solid work 
which lies behind such festive events. There are 
at the present day thirty Scottish societies in 
London, all, or nearly all, of which have been 
founded on the bases of sentiment and practical 
usefulness, The county associations have of late 
years been springing up like mushrooms, and 
there is now hardly a Scottish county which is not 
represented by its London society or club. The 
oldest Scottish society in the Metropolis is the 
Royal Scottish Corporation, which originated as 
‘The Scottish Box’ about the year 1613, becoming 
incorporated under its present title in the year 
1665. This Corporation does a most excellent 
work in relieving distressed Scotsmen in London, 


and its list of governors includes many notable 
metropolitan Scots. Its annual dinner on St 
Andrew’s Day, where haggis and harmony are 
alike in evidence, marks a display of patriotism 
and liberality which form a happy combination. 
Another institution which exists for charitable 
purposes is the Royal Caledonian Asylum, where 
Scottish orphans, ‘caught young,’ are well cared 
for, eventually becoming useful members of the 
community. The boy pipers of the Asylum are 
quite a feature of metropolitan life. The present 
habitat of the Asylum in the Caledonian Road, 
where it was settled in 1828, is likely to be 
changed before many years for a healthier site 
in the country; one more landmark in London 
will then be swept away. Of a literary and 
antiquarian nature are the objects of the Gaelic 
Society of London, founded in 1777, and the 
Highland Society of London, which dates from 
1778. As its name suggests, the raison détre of 
the Gaelic Society is the promotion and _per- 
petuation of the ancjent language of the Gael; 
and subjects of general interest pertaining to 
the Highlands are frequently discussed at the 
meetings of the Society, politics, however, being 
properly avoided. The Highland Society took 
a prominent part in the Ossianic controversies 
which are associated with the name of James 
Macpherson, and has done good work in the en- 
couragement of Celtic literature, the recovery of 
Highland traditions and folk-lore, and the revival 
of the Highland dress, music, and language. The 
county associations exist for the sake of good- 
fellowship and mutual help. They provide admir- 
able opportunities for friendly intercourse between 
‘brither Scots, and do solid work in assisting 
county men whose necessities call for their succour. 
The athletic, no less than the social and in- 
tellectual, instincts of the London Scots demand 
and find an outlet. This accounts for the genesis 
of such institutions as the London Scottish and 
the London Caledonian Football Clubs, the 
London Highland Athletic and the London 
Camanachd Clubs, all of which are a credit to 
Scotland. So, too, in another sphere of usefulness, 
is the London Scottish Choir, which is the ex- 
ponent of Scottish song in the Metropolis. There 
is no more popular Volunteer regiment in London 
than the London Scottish, whose dress and martial 
bearing inspire the Southron with cordial respect. 
No doubt this esteem is due, to some extent, to 
the exploits of Highland soldiers abroad, who, in 
the popular imagination, stimulated by the illus- 
trated papers, are invested with a halo of glory 
which sheds reflected rays on peaceful stay-at- 
home Scots. The memory of Dargai is even now 
perpetuated in the streets of London by the cheerful 
strains of the barrel organ, supplemented by the 
musical efforts of errand-boys, who employ their 
whistling capabilities by struggling manfully with 
the twists and turns of the ‘Cock o’ the North, 
reminiscent of Findlater, fortitude, and fame. 
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It is gratifying to think that some of the 
Londoners’ misconception about certain Scottish 
traits of character are being gradually dispelled. 
Undue love of ‘siller’ on the part of nearly all 
Scotsmen has always been one of the popular 
fallacies. ‘Bang went another saxpence’ has long 
been a classic of English wit, and the word 
‘bawbee’ has long formed the symbol of Scottish 
close-fistedness. The idea is at length gaining 
ground that thrift has frequently been mistaken 
for parsimony, and carefulness for meanness. In 
former times, when Scotland was incomparably 
a poorer country than the sister kingdom, Scots- 
men who came to London no doubt carried with 
them the habits of extreme frugality which were 
a necessity at home. But Scotland is now, in 
proportion to its population, perhaps the wealthiest 
country in the world, and thriftiness is gradu- 
ally becoming in London, as elsewhere, a less 
pronounced Scottish characteristic than formerly. 
The truth is, that the love of money is equally the 
root of all English, as well as Scottish, evil, and 
that the attitude of many Englishmen and Scotsmen 
alike towards the ‘siller’ very frequently resembles 
that of the lovers in Burns’s charming song, who 
were ‘sae fain to meet, sae wae to part.’ 

A similar misconception has long prevailed in 
the Metropolis with regard to the Scottish capacity 
for humour. Sydney Smith’s witticism that ‘it 
requires a surgical operation to get a joke well 
into a Scotch understanding’ fairly represents, 
even at the present day, but in a gradually de- 
creasing degree, southern notions on this subject. 
Charles Lamb had a poor opinion of the humorous 
faculty of the Scots whom he met in London. 
But the gentle ‘Elia’ was clearly a prejudiced 
authority. ‘I have been trying all my life to like 
Scotchmen,’ he said, ‘and I am obliged to desist 
from the experiment in despair. They cannot 
like me,’ he frankly adds, ‘and, in truth, I never 
knew one of that nation who attempted to do 
it. Sir Walter Scott was admittedly not devoid 
of humour. In recent years the novels of the 


‘Kailyard, as of the older Scottish, school have 
done much to modify the prevalent idea south 
of the Border that the Scotsman is devoid of a 
real sense of the humorous; the unqualified 
success of a well-known Scottish play which was 
lately running in the Metropolis is a sign of the 
times, Beyond doubt, it is being more generally 
recognised that the Scotsman’s capacity for humour 
is greater, and his capacity for whisky less, than 
has long been popularly supposed. The day has 
come when Dean Ramsay can be read with plea- 
sure and profit by the English public, and when 
the dry but genuine humour of the Scottish 
character is being better understood and appre- 
ciated in England. 

If, by an effort of the imagination, we can 
conceive of emigration from Scotland to London 
coming to a sudden stop, it can readily be believed 
that less than a generation would suffice for the 
disappearance of many distinctively Scottish 
characteristics from the Metropolis. It is the con- 
stant infusion of fresh blood from across the 
Border that preserves the national spirit from 
decay. As long as London continues to be a 
field of operations—often a preparatory field for a 
larger career abroad—in which the activities of 
the young Scot find greater scope than in his 
own country, so long will the stream of emigra- 
tion continue to pour southwards. Fortunately, 
the patriotic feeling of Scotsmen in London is 
in no way inconsistent with a fervent spirit of 
imperialism. On the contrary, the truly patriotic 
Scot is usually a truly patriotic Briton. He 
may, and frequently does, object to be called a 
patriotic Englishman, for his idea of the relations 
between the two countries is that of co-partnership, 
not of absorption ; but he is ever ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with his English comrades 
in defence of national liberties; and he glories, 
equally with the sturdiest John Bull, in the fact 
that he is a dweller in the mightiest city and 
a citizen of the greatest Empire which the world 
has ever seen, 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


EAVING the Club, the rickshdé coolie 
proceeded in the opposite direction 
to that which Browne had followed 
when in search of the gentleman 
to whom he had presented the 
letter of introduction. At first, 


and while he remained in the Queen’s Road, 
there was but little difference to be observed ; 
the thoroughfare was a fine one, broad and com- 
modious, After one or two turnings, however, 
matters changed somewhat, and he found himself 
in a labyrinth of narrow, tortuous streets, the 
shops on either side of which were small and 


mean, the names over the doors being for the 
most part in the Celestial characters, The con- 
fusion that existed in the streets was indescrib- 
able. Here the Mongolian was to be seen in all 
his glory. But, in addition to the Chinamen, 
almost every nationality known to the Asiatic 
world was represented ; while through it all, 
towering head and shoulders above the crowd, 
stalked the stately Sikhs on patrol duty, At last, 
after a drive that had occupied perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, the coolie drew up before what was 
probably the largest shop Browne had yet seen in 
the neighbourhood, It was built in the Chinese 
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fashion, and, in order that West and East may 
meet on an equal footing, had two names over the 
door, one in Chinese writing, the other plainly 
printed in English characters : ‘Johann Schmidt. 
Browne alighted, and, having told his coolie to 
wait, entered the shop. He was greeted on the 
threshold by a stout Chinaman, who was plainly 
in charge. 

‘What for you piecee look see?’ inquired the 
latter. 

Browne, not being adept at pidgin-English, re- 
plied to the effect that he desired to see and 
speak with Herr Schmidt. Whether the man 
comprehended or not he could not tell; at any 
rate he left him alone in the shop while he 
disappeared behind a curtain at the farther end. 
When he returned, a few seconds later, he was 
accompanied by a portly individual, whose nation- 
ality the veriest tyro could not mistake. As if 
to make it doubly sure, he carried in his hand 
an enormous pipe fashioned after the pattern of 
the Fatherland. His face was large and almost 
spherical ; his hair was close-cropped, as was his 
beard ; he was attired in white trousers, a flannel 
shirt which would have been none the worse for 
a wash, and a black alpaca coat. The Teutonic 
stolidity was certainly well developed in him. 
On seeing Browne he stopped and sucked con- 
tentedly at his pipe, but said nothing. The 
younger man was the first to speak. 

‘You are Herr Schmidt, I believe?’ said Browne 
in English. The other nodded his head, but still 
did not venture upon speech. ‘I bring a letter 
of introduction to you,’ said Browne, dropping his 
voice a little, as though he were afraid of being 
overheard, ‘It is from a certain Herr Otto 
Sauber, whom I met in Paris about two months 
ago. He told me that you would do all you 
could for me in a certain matter,’ 

‘Herr Sauber?’ inquired the German. ‘I can- 
not dink that I am mit him acquainted’ 

Browne’s disappointment was plainly discernible 
on his face. He had fully expected that imme- 
diately he presented the letter Sauber had given 
him this mysterious Johann Schmidt would under- 
stand and arrange everything. This, however, did 
not appear to be the case. The man before him 
sucked stolidly at his pipe, and watched him with 
eyes that had no expression in them. The posi- 
tion was embarrassing, to say the least of it. 
Was it possible that his mission was going to 
prove futile after all, and that for the good he 
was to get out of it he might just as well not 
have wasted his time by calling at Hong-kong at 
all? For upwards of thirty most uncomfortable 
seconds the two men stood watching each other. 
Then Browne spoke. 

‘You are quite sure, I suppose, he said, ‘that 
you do not know the gentleman in question? I 
certainly understood from him that you had been 
acquainted with each other for many years.’ 

The German shook his head. Then he said 


slowly, ‘Perhaps, mein frien, if you would mit 
me come, I will talk mit you ubon the madder. 
So many men do say dot they know Johann 
Schmidt. But Johann do not know dem. If 
you to mine office would come, we will talk mit 
each other dere.’ 

Browne accordingly followed him behind the 
curtain to which I have alluded. There he 
found, to his surprise, a most comfortable and, 
I might almost add, luxurious apartment. The 
walls were hung with pictures of considerable 
merit, interspersed with innumerable curios col- 
lected from almost every country in the Farther 
East. In any other place the room might have 
ranked as a fairly noteworthy apartment ; but 
here, surrounded by so much that was sordid— 
nay, almost barbaric—it was little short of unique. 
Pointing to a long bamboo chair which fitted a 
corner beneath an enormous Cantonese dragon, used 
for burning pastiles, the German bade Browne seat 
himself. Before the latter did so, however, he 
handed the German the letter with which Herr 
Sauber had furnished him. The other took it, cut 
the flap of the envelope with a jade paper-knife, 
and, drawing forth the contents, placed an enormous 
pair of spectacles upon his nose, and read them 
thoroughly. Upwards of five minutes had elapsed 
between the time Browne had given him the letter 
until he spoke again. These long delays were 
having a bad effect upon the young man’s temper ; 
they strained his nerves to breaking-pitch. He felt 
that this phlegmatic individual would not hurry 
himself even if another’s existence depended upon 
it. To all intents and purposes he had united in 
his person the apathy of the Asiatic with the 
stolidity of the Teuton. 

‘Now dat I look ubon it, I do remember Herr 
Sauber,’ the other replied. ‘It was once dat we 
very good friends were, but it is many years dat 
I heard of him.’ The old fellow wagged his head 
solemnly until his glasses shook upon his nose. 
The recollection of the incident, whatever it was, 
seemed to afford him considerable satisfaction, 
though why it should have done so was by no 
means apparent to Browne. 

‘But with regard to what he says in the 
letter?’ the young man at last exclaimed in 
desperation. ‘Will you be able to help me, do 
you think 

‘Ah! I know noddings about dat,’ said Schmidt. 
‘I do not understand what dis business is. If it 
is Chinese silk, or curios, or gondiments of any 
kind, den I know what you want. Dere is no 
one on dis island can subbly you so goot as 
Johann Schmidt,’ 

Browne did not know what to say. For his 
own sake he knew that it would not be safe to 
broach such a delicate subject to a man like the 
one seated before him, whose only idea in life 
seemed to be to cross one fat leg over the other 
and to fill and smoke his pipe until the room 
was one large tobacco-cloud, unless he was quite 
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certain of that person’s identity with the indi- 
vidual to whom he had been directed to apply. 

‘To put the matter in a nutshell,’ said Browne, 
lowering his voice a little in order that it should 
not carry farther than the man seated before 
lim, ‘I understood from Herr Sauber that if 
any ove happened to have a friend who had the 
misfortune to be compelled to stay rather longer 
in a certain place than was quite conducive to 
his health or peace of mind, by applying to you 
an arrangement might possibly be made whereby 
his release might be effected.’ 

Herr Schmidt for the first time took the pipe 
out of his mouth and looked at him. ‘ Bardon, 
mein frien, but I do not understand what is meant 
by dat speech, he said. ‘If de place where dat 
frien of yours is living is not to his health suited, 
why does not he elsewhere go?’ 

Though Browne felt morally certain that the 
man understood what he meant, he did not feel 
justified in speaking more plainly at the moment. 
He had to feel his way before he definitely com- 
mitted himself. However, a little reflection was 
sufficient to show him that it would be impos- 
sible to make any progress at all unless he spoke 
out, and that even in the event of his doing so 
he would not be placing himself in any way in 
the other’s power. He accordingly resolved upon 
a line of action. 

‘The truth of the matter is, Herr Schmidt,’ he 
said, leaning a little forward and speaking with 
all the emphasis of which he was master, ‘1 
happen to have a friend who is at the present 
time confined on a certain island. He is in 
delicate health, and his friends are anxious to 
get him away. Now, I have been informed that, 
if suitable terms can be arranged, it would be 
possible for you to effect this escape. Is this so?’ 

‘Mine goot frien,’ said the German, ‘let me tell 
you dat you speak too plain. The words dat you 
talk mit me would make trouble mit my friens 
de police. Besides, dere is no esgaping from der 
jail ubon dis island,’ 

‘I did not say anything about the jail upon 
this island, said Browne; ‘the place 1 mean is 
a very long way from here.’ 

‘Well then, Noumea, perhaps ?’ 

*No, not Noumea, said Browne. ‘If I am to 
enter into more explanations, I might say that my 
friend is a Russian, and that he is also a_politi- 
cal prisoner’ He stopped and watched Herr 
Schmidt's face anxiously. The latter was sitting 
bolt upright in his chair, with a fat hand resting 
on either knee; his spectacles were pushed on to 
the top of his head, and his long pipe was still 
in his mouth, Not a sign escaped him to show 
that he understood. 

‘I dink dat mein old comrade, Herr Sauber, 
must have been drunken mit too much schnapps 


when he talk mit you. What should Johann 
Schmidt have to do mit Russian _ bolitical 
brisoners? His piziness is mit de curios of China, 
mit silk, rice, ginger, but not mit de tings you 
do speak to him about.’ 

‘Then I am to understand that you can do 
nothing to help me?’ said Browne, rising from 
his chair as if to take leave, 

‘For mineself it is not possible,’ returned the 
other, with great deliberation, ‘But since you 
are a frien of mein old comrade Sauber, den 1 
tink over tings and gause inquiries to be made. 
Dis a very strange work is, and dere are many 
men in it, I do not tell you dat it gannot be 
done, but it will be difficult. Perhaps dere may 
be a man to be found who will gommunicate mit. 
your friend.’ 

The meaning of this speech was perfectly clear 
to him. In plain English, it, of course, meant 
that, while Herr Schmidt was not going to com- 
mit himself, he would find some one else who 
would. 

‘I should be under a lifelong obligation if you 
would do so,’ said Browne. ‘And what is more, 
I may as well say now | am not afraid to pay 
handsomely for the service rendered,’ 

This time there was a twinkle to be seen im 
the German’s eye. ‘I know noddings at all about 
what you speak ; you will remember dot,’ said he. 
‘But I will do de best I can. If you write me 
now on a paper de name of your frien, and de 
place where he is—how shall we say !—now stay- 
ing, I will let you know what de price would 
be, and when der work can be done. It will be— 
how you call it?—a ready-money transaction.’ 

‘I desire it to be so,’ said Browne a little 
shortly. 

There was silence between them for a few 
moments. Then Schmidt inquired where Browne’s 
yacht was anchored, Browne informed him ; and 
as he did so it struck him that this was a rather 
curious remark upon his companion’s part, if, as 
he had led him to believe at the beginning of 
the interview, lhe knew nothing whatever about 
his coming to Hong-kong. He did not comment 
upon it. 

‘Dat is goot, den, said Schmidt. ‘If 1 find 
a man who will run de risk, den I will gom- 
municate mit you before den o'clock to-night. 

Browne thanked him; and, feeling that they 
had reached the end of the interview, bade him 
good-bye and passed through the shop out into- 
the street once more. His coolie was still seated 
on the shafts of his rickshd; and when Browne 
had mounted they returned at a smart trot, by 
the way they had come, to the Club, Here he 
found his friends awaiting him. They had done 
the sights of the city, and were now eager to get. 
back to the yacht once more. 
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T is undeniable that the hardened 
salmon-fisher will, under all cir- 
cumstances of time and _ place, 
maintain the absolute superiority 
of salmon-fishing to every other 
form of sport, whether by land or 

sea. The hunting-man may talk of his love for 
the woodland and the furrow, for the music of 
horn and hound, and the little red rover whose 
chase makes the welkin ring, and may say it is 
the ‘sport of kings’ The yachting-man may 
steep his affections in the ocean, and declaim at 
length of the peerless beauty of his racing ‘40, 
as, with her white wings spread, she ploughs her 
way through the flashing waters, cutting the blue 
waves like a knife, and dashing the white foam 
from her bows—a thing of life and joy. And 
so with the proud possessors of deer-forest and 
grouse-moor, the former perhaps at the princely 
price of fifty pounds a stag, or more. They 
may dwell on the special delights of the stalk 
and the grouse-drive, the dogs working on the 
hill, the whir of the covey as they rise, or the 
sweep of an old blackcock as he circles high 
in the air. But it is all to no purpose; the 
salmon-fisher remains of the same opinion still, 
and no ‘bigot of the iron time,’ of whom the 
great Sir Walter speaks, ever held to his opinion 
more firmly than he. And if the fisherman of 
anything less than the lordly Salmo salar suggests 
that his own choice form of sport is worthy the 
attention of all brethren of the angle, and may, 
in some aspects, even surpass the quest of the 
kingly fish, the salmon-fisher, it is true, may not, 
out of a studious politeness, say much in reply, 
but assuredly he will think a good deal. If he 
does not deem it worth while to dispute the 
statement, you may take it as equally certain that 
he does not admit it as true. 

Yet there is another kind of fishing which has 
in it elements of fascination and variety, which 
costs less, and which, from some points of view at 
least, may almost claim an equality of pleasure and 
interest with the greater form of sport: we mean 
the pursuit of the sea-trout, the Salmo trutta or 
Fario argenteus of the naturalist. To begin with, it 
has, as I have said, an element of variety. I suppose 
it is pretty well established that the great Salmo 
salar will not, under any known circumstances 
—except perhaps once in a lifetime—rise to an 
artificial fly in the sea, or even in the brackish 
water of an estuary; and that if you wish to 
catch him there you must take your chance, 
and that a very second-rate one, of securing him 
by trolling with the minnow, prawn, sand-eel, 
or other comparatively ignoble lure. But the 
lively sea-trout, whether full-grown or in the 
youthful state distinguished throughout the north, 
south, and west of Scotland by the names of 


the finnock, the herliny, and the whitling, rises 
readily to the fly in the voes and sounds of 
Orkney and Shetland, in the sea-lochs of the 
Western Highlands, and in the tidal rivers both 
of the east and west coasts of Scotland; and 
very pretty and attractive fishing it is, and often 
full of pleasurable excitement. 

To drift along the bays of a western sea-loch, 
such as we know well, and, with a favourable 
breeze from the seaward, to cast towards the 
shore, under the overhanging brow of tangle- 
covered gray rock, or by margin of yellow sand, 
with here and there a tree bending from the 
green bracken-covered sward towards the wate1’s 
edge; to hook a three-pounder sea-trout, strong, 
bright as silver, and instinct with life, now 
spinning out the reel with a rapid ‘birr’ towards 
that dangerous floating mass of seaweed, now 
causing you quickly to lower the point of your 
rod as he springs a* couple of feet in the air ; 
and finally to land him from the limpid sea-green 
water, and see this fine fish struggling, but in 
safety, in the bottom of the boat, are each and 
ull agreeable sensations to the eye and heart of 
the angler. All around you are the eternal hills 
—the two ‘Shepherds of Etive’ (Buachaill Etive) 
guarding the distant pass, the peaks of Ben Starav 
and Ben Cruachan piercing the mist above you, 
and nothing but mountains, sea, and sky every- 
where. Here a mallard drake or brown eider- 
duck skims along the surface of the loch ; there 
a pied oyster-catcher hurries across your bows ; 
while yonder under the trees by the shore is a 
stag from the great forest hard by, standing at 
gaze. What more wild or fitting accompaniments 
to sport could the votary of old Izaak’s gentle 
art, or the lover of Nature and its sights and 
sounds, desire ? 

But the haunts of the sea-trout are as various 
as their idiosyncrasies and moods. Granted a 
possible run from the sea, and you shall find 
them in almost all waters. With a faculty for 
travel and exploration unrivalled by any other 
fresh-water fish in our islands, and a seemingly 
dauntless courage, they will pass through river 
and loch to the farthest and most inaccessible 
streams among the hills, and ascend these, over 
falls and through rapids, almost to their sources, 
provided only they have water to cover them 
and food sufficient to exist upon. And there are 
few prettier sights to the eye of the angler than 
to see the sea-trout leaping the white falls of one 
of these mountain streams, often failing in the 
attempt at first, but renewing it again and again. 

The lochs and rivers of the west coast of 
Scotland and of the Outer and Inner Hebrides, 
taken as a whole, provide—with the exception 
perhaps of Orkney and Shetland, some of the 
Aberdeenshire rivers, and the northern and north- 
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eastern coasts of Sutherland—the best sea-trout 
fishing in the British Isles, although the lochs 
and rivers of the west coast of Ireland also yield, 
many of them, exceedingly fine sport. Naturally, 
however, the number, character, and size of the 
fish caught vary considerably in different lochs 
and streams. A really good sea-trout loch, with 
a free run from the sea, and the chance of an 
occasional salmon or grilse to add variety to the 
basket, is a very desirable possession; and on a 
rough day, to hook a good fish, fresh-run from the 
sea, on a small fly-rod and fine tackle, from a 
rocking boat, is always an exciting performance ; 
as it is exhilarating on a bright and sunny 
one to see his silver side glinting through the 
blue water as, having taken your fly well on 
the surface, he goes off on his first strong rush 
towards the deep water. Yet, for our own part, 
wé prefer to catch sea-trout, when we can, in a 
good Highland river. The rapid sweep of water, 
the rugged banks, the rocks and boulders in mid- 
stream, all give additional chances to the fish, 
and add appreciably to the zest of play and 
capture; while the work for them is distinctly 
harder, and there is an infinitely greater variety 
of incident than can ever be the case in fishing 
from a boat. 

We know a typical river of this kind, famous for 
its salmon and sea-trout fishing, where the sport 
is no arm-chair pastime—turbulent in places with 
a wealth of white water and curling wave, but in 
others possessing those delightful reaches and pools 
beloved of the sea-trout, where the strong rush of 
the water shades off into the more gently flowing 
and silently rippling run of perhaps three to four 
or five feet in depth. Wherever you find such 
places, they are an almost never-failing home of 
the Fario argenteus. But still, fish over them never 
so deftly, and with the most cunningly devised 
flies, you will not always succeed in tempting 
those most capricious beauties of the stream to rise. 
In many things, indeed, they are uncommonly 
akin to their great relative the Salmo salar, and 
in nothing, we think, more so than their extreme 
sensitiveness to conditions of weather and water, 
particularly the former. For our own part, in 
fishing for sea-trout with fly—and we do not care 
for any other mode—there is nothing we dislike 
so much as a dark, heavy sky, or mist, or a 
close, warm, windless day, for under such condi- 
tions the attempt is almost always labour lost ; 
while, on the other hand, there is nothing we want 
more than bright sunshine, with perhaps occasional 
passing clouds and a few drops of rain to freshen 
the water, a cool westerly breeze, and, towards 
evening, an absolutely clear atmosphere and sky, 
Then there are no fish, in our experience, which 
will rise more freely or more gamely, particularly 
just at and after sunset; and if the water be 
also in a favourable condition—uneither too high 
nor too low—and the fish there and fresh up from 
the sea, any average fisherman should have no 


difficulty in making a heavy basket in a compara- 
tively short space of time. The habits of the 
sea-trout are singular in several respects, and 
differ considerably from those of the yellow trout ; 
but we have observed that, given fairly favour- 
able conditions of weather and water, there are 
generally at least three distinct ‘takes’ or rises 
in the course of the day—namely, one in the early 
morning; one in the afternoon, some time be- 
tween three and five o’clock ; and one, as we have 
said—and that the best of all—just at and after 
sunset until dark. 

Of course the weight of sea-trout varies very con- 
siderably, from the heavy fish of four, five, and 
six pounds got on the Sutherland and Hebridean 
coasts, or in the voes of Shetland trolling with 
the sand-eel or minnow, to the lively and sportive 
herling or finnock of the Esk, the Annan, the 
Awe, the Earn, and other rivers, which average 
from half-a-pound to a pound. The gameness, 
strength, and agility, if we may use the word, of 
these yearling sea-trout, on their first return from 
the salt water to their natal element, are extraor- 
dinary, and, with the more delicate kinds of tackle, 
in a strong, free-running stream, they give alto- 
gether excellent sport. But there are two special 
necessities in fishing for them, and these are a 
reel which runs with perfect smoothness and free- 
dom, and a rod with a reasonably pliant top. 
The mouth of the sea-trout, particularly when it 
comes up from the sea as a finnock, is much 
softer than that of the yellow trout, and it is 
always a more volatile fish, so that any check on 
the reel, or extra stiffness in the rod, when the 
fish takes the fly, especially in a heavy stream, 
almost certainly means the speedy freedom of the 
fish and the profound disgust of the angler. 

In fishing a West Highland river for sea-trout 
during the month of September last, with one 
or two friends, we hooked and ran no less than 
fifteen salmon and grilse on small trout-flies and 
comparatively fine tackle, and that, curiously 
enough, when none of the salmon species proper 
would so much as look at an ordinary salmon- 
fly even of the smallest size. Needless to say 
that, with such tackle, a light rod, and a swift 
and heavy running water, we did not land a 
large proportion of these fish, while some of them 
made very short work of cast and flies ; but that 
we even landed five of the grilse hooked under such 
conditions may be regarded as a fortunate circum- 
stance, and no doubt it bespoke the exercise of 
considerable patience and anxiety in the effort! 
Naturally, however, those five grilse had an added 
value in our eyes; and yet we must confess we 
were, in catching them, not very unlike that 
apocryphal Indian sportsman who is said to 
have gone out to shoot in the jungle with ball- 
cartridge in the right barrel for tiger, and No. 8 
shot in the left barrel for snipe, but who inconti- 
nently discharged the right barrel at the snipe and 
reserved the left, with its snipe-dust, for the tiger ! 
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But even if there be no salmon or grilse 
possible or likely, there is always the chance of 
a good sea-trout fresh from the ocean; and no 
better sport could be wished for by the ordinary 
angler than to hear the music of the reel break 
out in double time, and to find a dancing bar 
of white and silver, well up to three or four 
pounds weight, making straight across the pool 
and causing the point of his rod to bend like a 
whip; and when at length the fish has made his 
last leap for freedom, and is now fairly played, 
netted, and grassed, there is, for the time at least, 
one pleased and happy man in the world. 

Perhaps it may seem strange this apparently 
insatiate desire of the average Briton to be always 


‘killing something,’ and still more so to have it 
recognised by the world at large that this par- 
ticular form of the exercise falls to be counted 
as among the purest, simplest, and most harmless 
of life’s pleasures. But so it is, and has ever 
been ; and so apparently it will be until the end 
of the chapter. 


So hie to the river wi’ me, lad, 
That runs to the sounding sea ; 

Together we'll tread its crystal depths, 
Where the silver trout leap free: 

The sun shines down from the azure sky, 
And the fresh breeze curls the pool, 

And we ’ll tempt these fickle beauties forth 
If we stay till the moon rise full. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


CHAPTER V.—A 


alone, Dick tried to be in- 
F| different to what had happened. 
He flung himself on the bed—the 
only seats in the room were 
benches without backs—and tried 
to find interest in the last number 
of Chambers’s Journal. He even refrained from 
questioning Pastor’s wife, when she brought in his 
supper, as to what had become of her husband. 
She, poor drudge! probably knew nothing, but 
was ready enough to talk of the fury of the 
storm, which made it impossible to light a fire in 
the patio; but as she spoke the force of the 
wind died away. It was only the lull that 
precedes the hurricane. The atmosphere became 
suffocating. Dick could not eat the unpleasant- 
looking food the woman placed anyhow on the 
table. He tried to pass the: time smoking at the 
open door, watching the lightning that showed 
up the black storm-cloud fast rolling across the 
plain, which lay flat and bare before him, Then 
he tried to write a letter to his sister, but found 
he could not concentrate his thoughts. It 
seemed impossible to write of a life she could 
not understand; she had written to him so 
seldom that it was difficult for him to write 
intelligently of her affairs, He flung his pen 
away and returned to the open door; Jerry 
joined him, whining, and with tongue and paws 
claiming sympathy. Jerry was no coward when 
he had to tackle the fiercest rat or meet a skunk 
on the warpath ; but this lightning and the oppres- 
sion of the atmosphere made him miserable and 
utterly afraid of he knew not what. Such fear 
man as well as beast finds the greatest difficulty 
in combating, for it cannot be met by tangible 
forces. The great cloud drifted nearer till it lay 
before them as a wall of darkness, trailing over the 
earth a formless mass, yet converging on a vague 
centre of thicker darkness. The horror of this 
darkness was revealed by the incessant flashes of 


NIGHT OF STORM. 


lightuing—rose, violet, white; it fell a dazzling 
veil, glimmering over the horizon; it struck the 
fences, flaming along the wires; it shot bolts 
of fire and tangled chains of light from the dark 
hollow above to the earth beneath, A murmur 
rose in the distance, drawing nearer and nearer, 
and growing into a louder and louder roar, louder 
and more terrible than the voice of any beast 
of prey: all nature lay helpless before it. The 
noise, darkness, and lightning seemed to engulf 
the solid earth. An icy blast swept before the 
storm, which now, with an onslaught of hail- 
stones, struck the house with terrific fury. Dick 
was terrified ; the force and the vastness of the 
powers of the air made him tremble as fearfully 
as Jerry. The wretched hut shook; the iron 
roofing cracked and strained. He remembered 
thankfully that a week ago he had bound it 
down more securely ; if it lifted in the slightest 
degree the wind would get under it, and, with a 
puff, the whole place would be blown to frag- 
ments. He seemed so utterly alone with the 
elements. No! not alone; outside there was 
that madman who wished to kill him. 

‘Why had he not gone with Macdonald?) Why 
had he left him alone? He had seen the danger. 
But no one cared what became of him; let him 
be murdered, or killed in the storm; it was all 
one to them.’ So he raved on. He thought of 
his people at home, and believed they no longer 
cared for him. His sister wrote of her fashion- 
able friends and of her amusements ; he had no 
friends or amusements. She said she was glad 
to hear that he had a house of his own; she 
would embroider something for his drawing-room. 
‘A house !—such a house—a hole. His father’s 
stables were finer than his room.’ The hut rocked 
again in the wind, water dripped through the 
roof, and the lightning that flashed through every 
cranny made the candle-light pale. Demoralised 
by fear, excitement, and misery, the boy threw 
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himself on his bed and sobbed until worn out 
with exhaustion. Then he became aware of faint 
cries outside the door. He listened as if for some 
new horror. Jerry whimpered and scratched to 
get out. He got up and staggered across the floor, 
and opened the door, guessing rightly that it was 
the cry of a tiny kitten he had petted at times. 
There it was, drenched by the rain and scream- 
ing with fear. Taking the poor little beast in 
his arms, he lay down again; Jerry stretching 
himself at his side, forgetting to be jealous of his 
rival the kitten. 

The storm had swept on to the north, the noise 
gradually dying away and giving place to the not 
unmusical roar of the rain upon the roof. Dick 
grew calmer, and now only felt disgusted with 
himself for having given way in so weak a 
manner. He thought, ‘What a fool I have been, 
calling out like a baby for some one to take care 
of me, and feeling miserable because I am alone !’ 
He remembered having heard Mrs Hardie ask her 
husband if he had been afraid on some occasion 
when he had been face to face with death. 

‘Afraid!’ he had answered. ‘Of course I was 
in mortal fear. But there was no time to feel it. 
There is nothing so useless as being in a fright ; 
set to work to get out of danger, and you have 
no time to be afraid.’ 

Then there drifted into Dick’s mind, with faint 
confused memories, the words of a sermon heard 
in the old school chapel: ‘Be strong and of a 
good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee, 
whithersoever thou goest.’ His obscure thouglits 
and confused ideas gradually grew clear to his 
intelligence. Like a flash of light he understood 
the sermon, which at the time had meant nothing 
to him. Now he realised that to reach the ideal 
of manhood—to be strong and of a good courage 
—it was necessary to fight a fierce fight to over- 
come one’s own weakness, and that to be master 
of one’s life one must learn to stand alone and 


-dely trouble. 


CHAPTER VI.—AN ENEMY AT HIS GATE, 


JHE sun had been up barely an hour 
when Hardie rode into the patio of 
El Plato. Seeing no one about, he tied 
up his horse, and, opening the door of 
Dick’s room, shouted, ‘Where are you, Milner? 
Not drowned by the rain or murdered by that 
lunatic Pastor 

Dick rolled out of bed; and as he caught 
sight of Hardie, all aglow after his morning 
ride, standing in the sunshine at the open door, 
the misery of the past night vanished. 

‘I am early,’ he continued, seeing the sleepy 
lad was at last wide awake. ‘I have a lot on 
hand. I want you to ride over to Macdonald’s 
with me to help part some cattle. We can’t get 
back to-night.’ 


‘I am ready,’ answered Dick. 

‘We will have some breakfast before starting. 
I am starving—only had a cup of tea this morn- 
ing. See to breakfast while I look up Pastor. 
I shall have it out with him, and send him 
packing.’ 

‘No! To-day! But who will take over his 
work? José is not yet back from Lincoln.’ 

‘I have fixed all that,’ Hardie explained. ‘Old 
Anastasio and his sons come over this afternoon ; 
they will commence ploughing. It will throw 
all the camp-work on you; but you can always 
go to the old Basquo when you are in a diffi- 
culty. No one understands cattle and sheep better 
than he.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ cried Dick cheerily. He felt 
that all his difficulties would be sent packing 
with Pastor. ‘But what of José? He is not 
much good.’ 

‘He goes with Pastor. The idle hound; we 
won't miss him much. To make it square with 
you,’ continued Hardie, ‘I am going to give you 
Pastor’s screw in addition to your own, You will 
have his work to do as best you can. Anastasio’s 
youngest boy can help you.’ 

‘Why, that’s awfully good of you,’ cried 
Dick. 

‘Not at all, 1 pay a man according to his 
worth. You have done here much better than 
I expected. Macdonald said you behaved with 
great pluck yesterday. I require a man with 
some backbone in this place.’ As he strode out 
of the house he added, ‘Fetch up my saddle- 
bags. Mrs Hardie filled them up for you some 
days ago, and that young ass, Frank Tod, chose 
to forget to bring them over.’ 

Dick brought in the saddle-bags and unpacked 
them. First one or two books—‘ And the right 
sort, too,’ he muttered to himself; letters from 
England, and a packet of newspapers ; and in the 
second bag a pot of butter—‘Good; made by 
herself, tov,’ was Dick’s comment; then a loaf of 
fresh bread and a ham. 

‘What luck!’ said Dick, arranging the table. 
‘Had they come yesterday there wouldn’t have 
been much left for Hardie’s breakfast. Here he 
comes. He can’t have settled Pastor so quickly.’ 

Hardie stepped in at the door, smiling grimly. 

‘Did he make a row?’ asked Dick. ‘You 
have settled him pretty quick.’ 


‘Row! Not much of a row, He did not get 
the chance. He swore a bit till I told him to be 
quiet.’ 


‘His language is awful when he once begins,’ 

‘Yes; but I did not let him begin. I told him 
I now knew that he was utterly dishonest and 
all that was wicked; that he must leave this 
place to-day ; and that it would be well for him 
to keep out of my sight in the future. He 
looked pretty sick; but all the swagger was out 
of him. He even began to make excuses, Then 
he told me he had only stayed on to oblige me ; 
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and, as I wished, he would now go. He knew 
of work that would suit him in Santa Fé, where 
he has well-to-do relations. Then he began the 
usual rot about belonging to a good family, and, 
after some whining, asked if he might leave his 
horses here till he could send for them. I told 
him if I found a thing belonging to him here 
after to-night I would send the vigiléntes—the 
police—on his track. That finished him.’ 

Dick laughed at the discomfiture of his enemy. 

‘The tea is brewed, sir. Sorry I have no milk ; 
but, thanks to Mrs Hardie, there is something fit 
to eat.’ 

‘So that’s what I brought -along with me. 
Carried my own breakfast, did I?’ 

‘It’s jolly, cried Dick ; and he laid the butter 
thick on a bit of bread and filled his mouth till 
he could speak no more. 

Twenty minutes later they were in the saddle 
and off. When they returned to the estancia 
early next morning they found Anastasio and his 
boys in Pastor’s old quarters. A few days later 
Dick heard that Don Pastor had established him- 
self and family at the rancho outside the El 
Plato fences, already described as the haunt of a 
villainous gang of cattle-stealers. He had also 
been seen at the pulperia, and was heard to boast 
that he meant to be avenged on Don Ricardo 
before he left the purtido for a distant part of 
the country where a man of his ability was 
more fully appreciated. 

In many little ways Dick was made to feel 
that he had an enemy at his gate. Sheep met 
with strange accidents, ropes were stolen from 
the wells, and gates were left open, allowing the 
cattle to stray into the open camp. Worst of all, 
the fences were cut. This not only caused great 
inconvenience, but irritated Hardie extremely, 
for it showed contempt for his authority. Dick 
was sick of having to ride over and report at 
Las Tres Aromas that he had found the wire 
cut when on his morning round. It was plain 
that some one passing from the pulperia, rather 
than ride round the fences of El Plato, took the 
way through the gate and across the camp, and, in 
order to pass out on the other side, had cut the 
fence. Without doubt it was Pastor. The people 
at the puesto swore they never saw him pass 
through the gate; but at the pulperia they spoke 
of his constantly dropping in to make purchases, 
drink, and gossip. 

‘You must put a stop to this,’ Hardie declared, 
‘I would have him before the authorities, but 
what is the use? Only bribery would secure 
justice, and that I am going to have nothing to 
do with. I am told that the new juez de paz’— 
justice of the peace—‘is a receiver of stolen 
sheep, and deals with this very gang. What a 
country for a white man to live in!’ 

Dick did not know what to answer. He 
had no idea of how best to checkmate his 


enemy. 


‘Why don’t you watch through the night and 
shoot the man when you catch him?’ continued 
Hardie, with great irritation. 

‘All right, cried Dick, ‘I’ll do it, 

‘Meet the man face to face, and show him you 
will stand no further nonsense. It is Pastor, of 
course. He is a coward, and if he sees we are 
following up his tracks he may clear out. I 
shall let it be known at the pulperia what I 
think of the whole gang—the precious juez de 
paz in particular. Tall talk goes a long way in 
this country of fools.’ 

That evening Dick dined and stayed late at 
Las Tres Aromas. As usual, he enjoyed his visit 
immensely. After dinner the household gathered 
in the veranda. Mrs Hardie sang and played on 
the guitar, Then she made the young fellows 
sing in turn or join in choruses. It was late 
when Dick rode away, in excellent spirits, 
humming over the songs they had been singing, 
and trying to recall the gay Spanish tunes Mrs 
Hardie had played on the guitar, After passing 
through the El Plato gate, and exchanging a few 
words with the sleepy peon who locked it behind 
him, he turned and rode round the fences in- 
stead of making directly for the house. As he 
came near the place where the wires had been 
so often cut and mended, with a thrill of ex- 
citement he saw a horseman gallop towards him 
at a little distance, but in the faint moon- 
light clearly distinguishable. Without hesitating, 
Milner urged his pony into a quick gallop, pull- 
ing up when he reached the spot where the rider 
was likely to strike the fences. Dick waited, 
holding out his revolver to show whoever it was 
that he was armed. But he was not to meet 
with an adventure that night. The advancing 
figure suddenly pulled up and twisted his horse 
round, vanishing in the darkness with great 
rapidity ; perhaps he had caught sight of the 
gleam of metal as the motionless horseman came 
into view. At the moment Dick felt disgusted 
at losing this chance of showing his determina- 
tion to face his enemy. It seemed almost an 
unreality, so quietly and swiftly had the horse- 
man come and gone. Yet he had seen him 
distinctly, even in the uncertain light, and 
doubted, by his outline, that he was hardly big 
enough to be Pastor. For what purpose was he 
there if not for harm? It was not the hour to 
seek for stray sheep; there was no road there, 
as there was no gate for a league or so along 
the fence on either hand; no gaucho or criollo 
horse would think of leaping an obstacle. 

He sent Angelo next morning on a round of 
inspection. He returned to report that no wires 
were cut or anything of a suspicious character to 
be discovered. 

Night after night Dick was up and out at all 
hours. Sometimes Angelo went with him; and 
once, together, they crossed the open on foot, 
and prowled round the rancho where Pastor was 
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supposed to be. Nothing came of this visit to 
the robbers’ den; but Dick’s enthusiasm caused 
his companions to give him the name of Sherlock 
Holmes. Angelo on these midnight expeditions 
taught his master many things not to be found 
in books, but of lasting value all the same; he 
could not, however, train Dick’s eyes and ears, 
spoilt by a life of civilisation, to see like a cat 
in the dark and to hear like a dog. Though 
they never caught any evil-doers, their vigilance 
had good results, for no further mischief was 
done. Pastor was, without doubt, a coward. 
When Dick had told Hardie he could ride he 
made no idle boast. As a lad he had spent many 
holidays with an uncle who lived to hunt; and, 
finding his nephew a plucky, determined little 
fellow, he had spared no pains to teach him to 
ride in a style that pleased his critical taste. 
Being a good rider, Dick soon became a fairly 
good polo-player ; this ensured him many a holi- 
day, spent at one or other of the neighbouring 
estancias. As a wind-up of the season’s play, 


Macdonald entertained all the polo-players within 
an area of fifty miles. They came driving the 
ponies before them, and spent three days playing 
polo, racing, and dancing. The one good room in 
the house was shared by the three ladies—the 
only ones in the district—who had hard work 
dancing with the dozen and odd men. Shake- 
downs and the hay-stack served the others as beds. 
On returning from this holiday—which he could 
truly consider the happiest time since he had left 
home—he was met by Angelo, who, with a grin, 
told him: ‘Some enemy, knowing the patrén was 
away, had not only cut the wires, but torn up 
two or three of the posts of the fence.’ 

Dick, tired as he was, declared to the delighted 
Angelo that he would take no rest till he had 
come face to face with Pastor; for, he learnt 
from Angelo, Pastor was seen hanging about 
when he and Hardie were at the polo-meet. 
Though he haunted the pulperia and rode about 
all day, he could come across no traces of the 
wily gaucho. 


LES PORTEUSES 


HE Creole porteuse, or female carrier, 
of the West Indian island of 
Martinique is certainly one of the 
most remarkable physical types in 
the world. Her erect carriage and 
stealy, swift walk impress the 

observer with an idea of strength and litheness ; 
and the puissant shapeliness of her semi-nude 
torso, ruddily swart like statue metal, her rounded 
limbs falling unconsciously into perfect grace of 
attitudes, complete the pleasure one always feels 
in the contemplation of feminine force and 
comeliness. 

In Martinique nearly all the transportation of 
light merchandise—including meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other food-stuffs—to and from the 
interior is effected upon the human head. A large 
part of the female population are proficient 
carriers. Thus, at a very early age the girl who 
is fated to be a porteuse begins the practice of her 
life-work. Even as young as five or six she has 
learned to carry light weights upon her head ; 
and it is a fact somewhat antagonistic to the 
accepted assertion of physiologists, that, far from 
checking the growth and curving the spine of 
the child, she actually improves under the treat- 
ment. At the age of nine or ten she can carry 
thus a heavy basket or tray containing a weight 
of from twenty-five to thirty pounds. She then 
begins to go on long peddling journeys with her 
mother, elder sister, or responsible female friend, 
walking barefoot as many as fifteen miles a day. 
At eighteen she is vigorous and tough as a moun- 
tain pony, and, like most mountain-bred women, 
she is comely. She carries now upon her head a 


OF MARTINIQUE. 


tray and burden of from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty pounds, earning less than 
thirty shillings a month by travelling fifty miles 
a day as an itinerant seller. Forty or fifty miles 
a day, always bearing a burden of over one 
hundred povads—for stones are added as the tray 
is emptied of merchandise, to maintain the cus- 
tomary weight—and this for an income of a 
franc aday! Out of this franc she has her food 
and sleeping quarters to procure, and her clothes 
to get. Twenty francs a year will keep her in 
clothes. A brief chemise and a light calico robe 
constitute her travelling apparel. On her head 
she wears a soft téche, or pad, upon which the tait 
(tray) is placed. She wears no shoes; she needs 
none, The soles of her feet are toughened to 
something like india-rubber, feeling no asperities 
of surface, bidding defiance to the sharpest flints. 
Her food is simple—five sous a day for bread or 
biscuits, a few sous for a ragodt, a few sous for 
some cheap liquor to mix with her drinking- 
water; perhaps fifteen sous in all. Her sleep- 
ing quarters might be expected to bring her 
daily expenses up to a franc; nevertheless, such 
is her ability to economise that she not only 
manages to live on her income (which seems 
incredible), but actually saves enough to set her- 
self up in some simple business when her youth 
and physical powers decline. 

In every season, in almost every weather, the 
porteuse makes her trips, indifferent to rain, as 
her goods are protected by a waterproof covering. 
Though she is often wet through and chilled by the 
cold winds of the mountains, such is her vitality 
that she seldom suffers from fevers, either malarial 
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or rheumatic, Pneumonia is her dreaded enemy, 
as, once it fastens upon her, she frequently suc- 
cumbs after a frightful illness of not more than 
forty-eight hours. This susceptibility to pneu- 
monia may be, probably is, due to the tremendous 
strain put upon the neck and chest by the pro- 
longed muscular tension required to balance a 
heavy head-load. Generally the weight is so great 
that, once loaded, no porteuse can unload herself 
without assistance. For her to attempt to do so 
would be to run the risk of bursting a blood- 
vessel, rupturing a muscle, or wrenching a nerve 
asunder. To sit down is to court the danger of 
a broken neck. Her only safety lies in maintain- 
ing perfection of balance. When she desires to 
unload she asks assistance; and she does not 
hesitate to appeal to a rich planter or a wealthy 
merchant for aid, which is invariably gladly 
rendered. 

When assuming her burden there is usually a 
wince and muscular shudder as the weight is 
placed upon her head, The load is not properly 
balanced, and with both hands she settles it, get- 
ting the centre of gravity in direct line with her 
spine. A quarter of an inch any way out of abso- 
lute equilibrium and her neck would snap. With 
her load in perfect equipoise, however, she moves 
away with a long, springy step in a walk so even 
that her burden never sways. At a gait that 
few Europeans would eare to follow for more than 
fifteen minutes, she travels up hill and down 
from sunrise till sunset (eleven hours and forty- 
two minutes being the briefest West Indian day) 
over the excellent national roads, more than 
thirty in all, with a total length in excess of 


three hundred miles. Magnificent highways are 
these ; solid, broad, perfectly graded ; connecting 
town with town and hamlet with hamlet, wind- 
ing over mountains by zigzags to heights of 
twenty-five hundred feet, traversing the primeval 
forests of the interior, now following the edge of 
a dizzy precipice, now dipping into the loveliest 
of tropical valleys. Through all these phases of 
scenery the porteuse travels with unslackened pace, 
carrying her employer’s wares to families in the 
most distant parts of the island. 

Veritable Caryatides are the ‘girls’ who carry 
the bread of the great bakeries of Fort-de-France 
and St Pierre. They are undoubtedly the heaviest 
laden of les porteuses, carrying baskets of prodigious 
size far up into the mountains before daylight, 
that the country families may have their bread 
fresh for breakfast. Veterans of extraordinary 
physical strength are these bakers’ ‘girls, and 
they receive, in addition to their pay of about six- 
teen shillings a month, a loaf of bread per diem. 

Despite the coarseness of their meagre fare and 
the strenuous work which they perform upon it, 
these porteuses of the ‘island paradise’ are singu- 
larly sweet-tempered. Their speech together is 
like the cooing of pigeons. ‘Cowment ou yé, che? 
Coument ou kallé?’ (‘How art thou, dear? How 
goes it with thee?’) is the usual salutation ; and 
this the answer: ‘ Toutt douce, che. Et ou?’ (‘ All 
sweetly, dear. And thou?’). But there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the ery, ‘Ah! déchdge 
moin vite, che! moin lasse, lasse!’ (‘Unload me 
quickly, dear, for I am very weary’), with which 
they greet each other at the end of the day’s 
journey. 


‘A VISIT TO SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE’ 
AFTER TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


ex N the 2d of May 1692 Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, the eminent 
Scottish jurist and ‘King’s Advo- 
cate,’ died in London. The body, 
after being embalmed, was brought 
north to Scotland. Robert Chambers 
relates that ‘he lay several days in state in the 
Abbey of Holyrood House, whence the remains were 
conveyed to the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, attended 
by a procession consisting of the Council, the 
nobility, the College of Justice, the College of 
Physicians, the University, the city clergy, and 
many others,’ 

Two hundred and seven years ago! Yet, a few 
months ago, the writer held in his the hand of 
the great Lord Advocate of Charles the Second’s 
‘Kingdom of Scotland.’ As the circumstances are 
somewhat extraordinary, a short account of them 
may not be amiss. To the grand old churchyard 
of Greyfriars many an Edinburgh citizen feels 
an almost invincible attraction, Its distinctively 


historic character, the intimate manner wherein 
it has been associated with both the weal and 
the woe of the Scots capital, the fact also that 
within its walls sleep many of those who con- 
tributed their quota towards making our land great 
in the noblest sense of the word—all these con- 
siderations invest the old graveyard, to every lover 
of our romantic town, with an interest that is at 
once intense and permanent. Among these in- 
dividuals I must rank myself. Few indeed are 
the weeks during the course of which I do not 
find opportunity to spend an hour wandering amid 
the tombs, while around me the roar and bustle 
of the great city seem to die away into the mystery 
of infinite distance. 

On one afternoon in particular, a few months ago, 
I was sauntering slowly along the upper walk on 
the southern side of the graveyard. At last I 
approached the circular dome-shaped mausoleum 
well known as the burying-place of Sir George 
Mackenzie. Hither the boys of last century, and 
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of the early years of this, were accustomed to 
troop in order to evince at one and the same time 
their ‘courage’ and sectarian mischievousness by 
marching up—usually in twos and threes—to the 
door of the vault and shouting: 


*Bluidy Mackinyie, come oot if ye daur, 
Lift the sneck and draw the bar’ 


—after which the ‘ heroes’ would decamp instanter, 
fully persuaded in their own minds that, far down 
below, the corpse of the great enemy of the 
Covenanters would ‘girn’ for very impotent rage, 
and even, as an awe-stricken crone once assured 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘tak’ a carwallop in his coffin.’ 
Here also in this dismal abode, during the year 
1783, James Hay found refuge for several weeks. 
He was a youth of only eighteen years of age, 
the son of a stabler in the Grassmarket, yet he had 
been condemned to death for robbery. With the 
help of his father, he managed to break ward from 
the old Tolbooth—a prison famous rather for the 
number of criminals that escaped from it than for 
those it retained—and to reach the tomb of the 
great jurist. Here he concealed himself, being 
assisted in his extremity with food by the Heriot 
boys—to which institution he had at one time 
belonged—until he managed to get clear away. 

Such memories of the past were flitting through 
my mind as I slowly wandered past the mausoleum, 
when, to my surprise, I observed the door of it to 
be open. I stopped in front of it, and endeavoured 
to peep in. But nothing could I behold. Just at 
this moment, however, the caretaker of the grave- 
yard, with whom I was acquainted, approached 
and seemed as though he were about to enter the 
mausoleum. I inquired the reason of the door 
being left open, and was informed that, owing to 
some necessary repairs being effected upon the 
masonry, an entrance to the upper floor of the 
mausoleum had to be granted to the workmen. 
‘But, added the official, ‘all is completed now, 
and I had just gone for the key to lock up again.’ 
Then it was that I preferred my request to be 
allowed to gaze upon the coffin of one of Scotland’s 
most eminent sons. But the caretaker doubtfully 
shook his head, saying that if one individual got 
in others would desire entrance also, and that 
the request was beyond his power to grant. But 
I assured him that my motives were not those of 
mere morbid curiosity ; that I had long been an 
admirer of the great ‘King’s Advocate ;’ and that, 
as the tomb was already open for necessary pur- 
poses, the mere fact of my taking a look at the 
remains of Sir George under these circumstances 
would not be so bad as if the vault had been 
purposely opened to gratify idle desire for 
sensation, 

Eventually he consented, Having procured two 
candles, he led the way into the mausoleum, but 
carefully closed the door behind us. We were 
now on the upper ‘floor’ of the tomb, which was 
dimly lighted from qillets in the roof. On the 


right-hand side of the door a flight of steps led 
down into a subterranean chamber dark as Erebus, 
But my guide, holding his candle over his head, 
called on me to follow him, and together we 
descended into a pitchy blackness that could 
almost be felt. A curious musty odour assailed 
the nostrils, The very atmosphere seemed im- 
pregnated with a fine, impalpable, yet pungent 
dust, amid which the faint lingering odours of 
aromatic herbs and spices could be traced. The 
caretaker, having seen me safely down the winding 
stairs, then held his candle over his head once 
more, directing me also to do the same. By means 
of the dim light thus diffused, I saw that the 
vault contained three coffins. That in the middle 
belonged to Sir George Mackenzie. Motioning me 
to stand at the head, my guide slowly raised the 
lid of the shell, and there lying before me was the 
dry, withered, crumbling body of the once dreaded 
‘Bluidy Mackenzie.’ 

The caretaker expressed bitter indignation at 
the manner in which the tomb had been dese- 
crated last century. The body had originally been 
enveloped in a lead coffin; but that had long ago 
been stolen, and probably sold for what it would 
bring. The ‘shell’ wherein the remains now lie 
is the outer covering of all, and is, of course, far 
too large for the body. The remains, however, 
are still covered with what has been a shroud of 
remarkably fine linen, but which is now almost 
entirely mouldered away. 

After a careful inspection of the remains as 
a whole, I endeavoured to obtain some cranial 
measurements ; but in the semi-darkness this was 
very difficult. The head, I noted, was exceedingly 
small in size, in fact was unusually brachycephalic 
in character, while the occipital protuberance was 
strongly marked. The forehead was very low 
and retreating, while the ridges above the eyes 
were very prominently marked. The under-jaw 
seems to have been abnormally heavy, imparting 
in all probability a look of stern determination to 
the features. Sir George, therefore, cannot have 
been a man of what is called ‘handsome exterior.’ 
In height he appears to have been about five feet 
nine inches, and was also of a slim, spare habit 
of body. His bones are all rather under than 
over the average size, yet singularly enough those 
of both the hands and feet were larger than the 
average. I should fancy Sir George Mackenzie’s 
hand to have been a very long one, with tapering 
fingers. His right hand I took in mine; and, as 
my fingers closed over those bony, mouldering 
digits, I felt how singular was the circumstance 
that here, in this prosaic nineteenth century, I 
should be clasping the hand that may have 
clasped Dryden’s or Cowley’s or Waller’s—a hand 
that had signed the death-warrant of many a 
luckless Covenanter, a hand that had assuredly 
done not a little evil in its day, but had also 
done not a little good, were that good no more 
than to establish the Advocates’ Library, which 
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remains as its memorial even until the present 
day. 

In the case of Sir George Mackenzie’s coffin I 
also observed how unfeeling had been the van- 
dalism of bygone days. The ornaments of the 
outer shell had all been torn off—nay, little re- 
spect seems to have been shown even to the 
remains themselves, inasmuch as the teeth have 
all been wrenched out of the mouth by people 
who last century would delight in exciting a sort 
of shivering horror by boasting of the possession 
of one of the ‘Bluidy Mackenzie’s’ teeth. 

In the process of embalmment some powerful 
unguents and spices had been used, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the progress of decay had 
not advanced further than the condition to which 
the remains have now been reduced—that of a 
dry, shrivelled, mummy-like frame. As one gazed 
upon the spectacle, and thought of the almost 
despotic power this man had exercised for 
many years of his life, it was a curious com- 
mentary on the instability of all things mortal 
that there was none so poor now as to do him 
reverence. 

The other coffins in the vault were those of 
Lady Stewart, which, as the caretaker informed 
me, had been subjected to very unceremonious 
usage. He raised the coffin-lid, and I started 
back. Though the lady died so long ago as 1786, 
so skilfully had the remains been embalmed 
that the features were all intact, and the 
expression of the face absolutely perfect. She 
was the great-granddaughter of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, and a relative of the family of the 
Marquis of Bute, who is now the nearest living 
descendant of the great jurist of the Caroline 
epoch. Into the other coffin, which was of im- 
mense size, I did not look. My guide informed 
me that it contained three skeletons of members 
of Sir George’s family. But the object of my 


visit had been completed. What need to violate 
needlessly the sanctity of the slumber of the 
dead? I had obtained the information I desired, 
and accordingly we retraced our steps to the 
bright sunshine above. 

Sir George Mackenzie was born in 1636, and, 
as we have seen, died in 1692, aged fifty-six. He 
was a voluminous author, but will be remembered 
rather by his Institutions of the Law of Scotland 
(1684) than by his Vindication of Charles IT., his 
Antiquity of the Royal Line of Scotland, his Jus 
Reyium, or his Aretina. With respect to his 
sobriquet of ‘The Bluidy Mackenzie,’ his alleged 
harshness and cruelties to the Covenanters have 
been greatly exaggerated. He was simply carrying 
out his master’s orders; though, on the other 
hand, the fact is beyond question that his life- 
long rivalry with Sir George Lockhart of Carn- 
wath made him more severe than he might 
otherwise have been, the sympathies of Lockhart 
with the Presbyterian section of the Scots Church 
being so well known, When Lockhart was finally 
raised to the Lord Presidentship of the Court of 
Session—an honour he enjoyed only a very short 
time before being assassinated by Chiesley of Dalry 
—Mackenzie was bitterly disappointed, and shortly 
after the Revolution retired to Oxford, where he 
lived a life of study and retirement until his 
death, about two years after his departure from 
Scotland, 

As I returned to the brilliant summer sunshine 
from standing in that stifling vault beside the 
crumbling remains of him who in his day had 
been so eminent in his country’s service, the sad- 
dening conviction was forced home on me how 
subordinate, after all, is the part played by our 
bodies in the drama of existence, and how para- 
mount is the influence of that tiny spark of life 
which, withdrawn, leaves all behind it mouldering 
and loathsome. 


THE MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP INDUSTRY 
OF CANADA. 


N wheat, butter, eggs, cheese, pork, 
bacon, beef, and fruit Canada is 
fast ousting all competitors from 
the English market. Canada, that a 
few years ago was looked upon as a 
land of snow, ice, and barrenness ! 

But there is still another product distinctly 

Canadian, and grown in no other country in the 

world save in one state in the north-east of the 

United States, and that is maple-sugar. In the 

provinces of Quebee and Ontario large forests of 

the maple-tree, from the sap of which the sugar 
and syrup are extracted, cover the country ; and 
in the state of Vermont, U.S., the maple-tree also 
flourishes, but not nearly so extensively. 

There are two varieties of the maple indigenous 


to the soil of Northern America, from which maple- 
sugar is produced—namely, the hard and soft 
wood varieties ; neither of these grows to any ex- 
tent, if at all, in the forests of Europe or any other 
part of the world. Canada thus has this important 
industry, still in its infaney, in her own hands; 
and it only remains for the product to be placed 
on the English market to create a demand for all 
the surplus she has to spare. At present both maple 
sugar and syrup are sold at all grocery stores 
throughout Canada and the United States, and 
the sale is very large and increasing. Unfortunately 
adulteration is practised to a great extent by un- 
scrupulous manufacturers and dealers, especially 
in the United States; otherwise it is questionable 
whether the quantity now produced would supply 
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the present consumption. There are still on the 
Canadian side thousands of acres of trees which 
have never yet been tapped, and which would at 
once be utilised should prices for the product 
justify it. Still, the available supply is not by 
any means inexhaustible ; and, as the trees require 
fifteen to twenty years’ growth before they can 
be tapped, a glut in the market need never be 
feared. The trees so far tapped are the wild 
growth of the forest, though I believe a few acres 
of maple bush, as it is called, have been planted 
in the state of Vermont, and promise to turn out 
profitable. The trees are tapped in early spring, 
when the sap is rising; March and April being 
the chief months. A small hole is bored in the 
tree about two feet from the ground, a tap 
knocked securely into the hole, and a tin bucket 
hung on the tap. When the bucket is full it is 
taken to the boiling-house, and the water driven 
off, The syrup forms first, and still further boil- 
ing down produces the sugar. It is a pretty and 
novel sight to see the gathering in of the sap; 
the trees with their little buckets at the foot, the 
men and children carrying the full buckets to the 
boiling-house, the blue smoke curling up to the 
clear sky among the bushes. The tapping of the 
trees is looked forward to with the keenest delight 
by the children, who always lend willing hands 
at the gathering in of this delicious and wholesome 
food, The sugar is put up in half-pound or pound 
blocks, much resembling a brick in shape; the 
syrup is placed in barrels or tins holding half a 
gallon and a gallon. Until the last two or three 
years the gathering and manufacturing has been 
conducted in a very primitive fashion, and the 
product largely used for home consumption. Now 
a fair trade having grown up, more care is be- 
stowed on the making, the tins being nicely labelled, 
and scrupulous cleanliness observed in the manu- 
facture. When the first consignments of the fresh 
harvest reach the cities they are eagerly purchased, 
as the fresher the sugar and syrup the more 
delicious are they to the taste. In the early 
spring the city of Montreal receives large supplies 
from the surrounding districts, and all the shops 
exhibit it in their windows., The prices vary 
somewhat ; but the usual price for syrup is four 
shillings to six shillings per gallon, and sixpence 
to a shilling per pound for the sugar. In the 
western provinces of Canada the prices are con- 
siderably higher. 

The first time I tasted maple-syrup was in the 
hotel I stayed at on my arrival in Montreal. I was 
already familiar with it by name, as some American 
friends in London used constantly to speak of it 
to me, and to regret that they were unable to 
obtain it in England or Scotland. These friends 
so highly praised the syrup that I was somewhat 
disappointed on partaking of it at the breakfast- 
table of the Montreal hotel. The preserve was 
placed in a small glass jug with a silver lid, and had 
much the appearance of golden syrup, but without 
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its consistency. I noticed that nearly every one 
ate it at some course of their meal, spreading it 
on buckwheat cakes. When I was settled at my 
home in Montreal I commenced buying it, and 
found that the taste grew upon me, and it was 
seldom absent from the table. The best quality 
has a delicious, delicate flavour, and a much larger 
amount can be enjoyed than of either golden syrup 
or honey, the only two syrups that can be compared 
to it. While these two cloy and nauseate the 
appetite if partaken of too freely, maple-syrup has 
no such effect. I have seen it eaten as a soup 
from a soup-plate! As it is slightly laxative, it 
is largely partaken of as a spring medicine. 

It is strange how fond one becomes of the sugar. 
The pound block is cut into small cubes with an 
ordinary table-knife, and forms a most agreeable 
bonne bouche at the end of the dinner. Of course 
children eat it and the syrup at all times of the 
day, and never tire of them. Like all new foods 
to which the palate is unaccustomed, it must be 
partaken of several times for its original flavour 
to be appreciated and a fondness and taste for it 
acquired. Maple-sugar is used extensively in the 
manufacture of sweets, and is superior to the 
common sugar for this purpose, With regard to 
adulteration, there is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment should pass measures to repress it ; and there 
is strong agitation in favour of legislative means 
being adopted. Only last spring one of the largest 
dealers in maple-sugar in Montreal showed me a 
tub full of one-pound bricks of new maple-sugar. 
On breaking a brick in two it was found that the 
outside was coated with a thin layer of new sugar, 
the whole of the inside being—well, I don’t like 
to say how many years old! 


IN MAY. 


Tur house of May is walled with green, 
And roofed with gold and blue ; 

Her courts are splendid in the sheen 
Of every hopeful hue. 

The oldest eye that comes to spy 
Discovers something new. 


But hark! and hush! a perfect gush 
Of music floods the air ! 

It is the angel called a thrush 
Who has such joy to spare. 

Oh, drink of it, and think of it, 
And broken peace repair ! 


There blows a breath of new-born flowers, 
And sets our souls on fire 

With love for this dear land of ours 
That dares our hearts to tire. 

For all we chide its wintertide, 
May knows our real desire. 


Oh! ’tis the time when colours rhyme 
And sounds are all at play, 
That you and I forget we die 
And win a holiday. 
Oh, lady mine, this world’s divine 
With You and Love and May! 
J. J. 
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